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State Council was an important departure: it introduced for the first time in Russian history a clear-cut formal distinction between a law, that is, a measure examined by the State Council and confirmed by the emperor, and an executive decree. Although the sphere assigned by Speransky to "laws" in the sense just indicated was broader and more comprehensive than that within the purview of most European legislatures, the practical consequences of the reform were slight. The members of the State Council, appointed by the tsar, did not enjoy permanency of tenure, and the emperor was free to approve either the majority or the minority decision, or to reject them both, It is self-evident, therefore, that the State Council imposed no effective limitation on the powers of the Crown. The subtle distinction between a law and an administrative decree, moreover, was often disregarded between 1810 and 1906, when Russia finally was granted an elective legislative assembly and when the constitution of the State Council was revised and amended. In this modified form the State Council survived until the revolution of 1917.
The legislation of 1810-1811 dealing with the ministries, unlilcc the law of 1802, brought about a fundamental reconstruction of the executive departments. The total number of ministries and central administrations (glavnoe upravlenie) enjoying similar status was increased to eleven by creating a ministry of police and central administrations of transportation, of financial control, and of religious denominations other than the Russian Orthodox Church, while the ministry of commerce was abolished. The gist of the reform was the personal responsibility imposed upon the ministers, the careful delimitation of the functions of the executive departments, the elimination of their interference with legislative and judicial matters, and the formulation of precise and comprehensive rules for their own administration. This legislation, which remained in force with but minor changes until the revolution of 1917, has been aptly described as the "organic charter" of Russian bureaucracy. Of Speransky's ambitious plan the State Council and the ministries were all that he succeeded in preserving. His proposal for a reform of the judiciary met with much criticism in the State Council and was shelved for half a century. The net result of the reform was the modernization of the bureaucratic machine, which continued to govern the country until the end of the empire. The autocratic powers of the Crown remained intact, and the great